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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


AMIomTCflMEHT:  If  you  have  a  sweet  tooth  you'll  "be  interested  in  our  next 
feature,  which  "brings  you  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  presented  by  our 
old  town-f armor  friend,  Neighbor  Thompson.    For  Mr.  Thompson  is  going  to 
talk  about  bees  and  honey— and  honey,  they  tell  us,  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  forms  of  swoot  we  can  consume.    Station  .       presents  this  pro- 
gram through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  All 
right,  Mr.  Thompson. 

******** 

I  may  as  well  make  it  clear  in  the  beginning  that  I *m  no  expert  on 
bee-keeping.    I'd  rather  admit  it  now,  than  have  you  find  it  out  while 
I'm  talking.    But  I  do  have  a  few  midsummer  thoughts  on  bees  and  honey 
that  have  interested  me,  and  I  hope  they'll  interest  you. 

I've  just  been  rending  a  piece  in  the  paper  about  the  bee  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Specialists  in  the  government  bee  laboratory 
near  Washington,  D.  C,  are  experimenting  to  develop  a  new  race  of  honey- 
bees—a race  with  characteristics  that  will  malto  the  bee-keepers  life 
happier  and  more  prosperous.    They're  going  about  it  like  livestock  men 
do  when  they  seek  to  improve  their  stock  by  breeding. 

During  the  last  few  years  various  methods  have  been  devised  for  the 
artificial  insemination  of  queen  beeso    And  this  is  the  main  thing  the 
bee  experts  are  working  on  right  now->    They're  testing  out  these  methods 
and  trying  to  improve  them—  and  then,  once  they've  found  an  efficient 
technique,  they  will  go  further.    They  will  assemble  specimens  of  the  more 
important  races  of  honeybees  and  make  innumerable  crosses.    The  idea  will 
be  to  combine  the  desirable  characteristics  of  all  of  them  into  one  or  two 
new  races.    They  hope  that  the  new  typos  v.i'J.l  hs.ve  desirable  traits  devel- 
oped to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  race  of  bees  now  known. 

For  instance,  you  bee-keepers  would  doubtless  prefer  a  bee  with  a 
larger  honey  carrying  capacity,  so  he  can  carry  more  nectar  on  each  trip.. 
You'd  doubtless  welcome  a  bee  with  a  larger  thoraz  and  a  greater  wing 
expanse  —  one  that  can  fly  under  more  adverse  conditions  and  carry  heavier 
loads  than  bees  do  now.    If  you  live  in  the  extreme  north,  you  might  want  a 
bee  that  can  fly  in  cooler  weather.    Perhaps  the  bees  of  the  future  will 
also  have  longer  tongues,  capable  of  sucking  nectar  from  the  depths  of  long- 
tubed  flowers.    They  might  have  the  characteristic  of  breeding  rapidly  but 
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still  not  swarming  excessively.    There  is  hope  that  a  "bee  can  "be  developed 
which  will  "be  immune  from  contagious  diseases.    And  there  is  also  great  hope 
that  the  new  bee  will  he  more  gentle  and  sociable  than  his  ancestors. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I'm  no  veteran  bee-keeper-— hut  these  experiments  certain- 
ly sound  interesting.    If  they  can  give  the  bee  a  gentle  disposition,  Ifd  be 
tempted  to  be  come  a  veteran  bee-keeper.    And  they  are  hoping  that  they  can 
bring  many  of  these  desirable  changes  about. 

Mr.  James  I.  Hambleton,  who  is  head  of  the  government's  bee  laboratory, 
is  optimistic  about  the  possibilities  of  improvement  through  breeding. 

"The  honeybee  has  been  longer  in  men's  service  than  most  domestic 
animals,"  he  says,  "but  still  the  tee  can  not  be  classed  as  a  domestic  ani- 
mal.   It  leaves  for  the  woods  on  the  slightest  provocation  and  is  just  as 
well  satisfied  there  as  ever.    We  believe  we  can  really  domesticate  the 
honeybee  and  can  make  bee  breeding  as  profitable  to  the  beekeeper  as  careful 
breeding  now  is  for  the  livestock  men." 

After  all,  many  of  us  who  raise  fruit  have  more  in  common  with  the 
honeybee  than  we  may  think.    Last  spring  when  my  plum,  cherry,  and  apple 
trees  were  in  blossom,  Charley  Wade's  bees  seemed  to  be  buzzing  away  among 
the  blossoms  of  my  trees  from  sun-up  to  sun-down;    I  told  Charley  at  the 
time  that  I  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  was  being  robbed  right  before 
his  eyes  and  couldn't  do  anything  about  it.    His  bees  were  gathering  honey 
from       blossoms  and  carrying  it  home  to  store  in  his  hives. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  however,  I  had  occasion  to  pick  the  last  of  my 
early  apples —  and  they  were  beauties.    Yesterday  I  looked  over  a  few  trees 
of  Isi&g  apples.    I  hadn't  expected  much  fruit  from  then,  but  I  was  agreeably 
surprised.    If  nothing  happens  they're  going  to  bear  a  bumper  crop. 

Well,  it  came  to  me  then  that  Charley's  bees  were  really  responsible 
for  my  good  crops.    While  they  were  gathering  nectar  for  Charley,  they  were 
also  pollinating  apple  blossoms  for  me.    All  of  which  goes  to  show  the  in- 
terdependence of  neighbors  and  the  value  of  cooperation. 

Commercial  fruit  growers  have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  having 
bees  in  their  orchards.    They  arrange  the  hives  in  all  parts  of  their  orchards 
to  be  certain  of  getting  a  good  set  of  fruit.    Some  of  them  keep  the  bees 
for  pollination  purposes  only,  and  aren't  concerned  with  honey  production. 
However,  those  who  have  studied  the  problem  closely,  find  that  in  order  to 
have  plenty  of  bees  to  pollinate  their  fruit,  they  must  follow  the  best 
systems  of  beekeeping  and  honey  production.    So  you'll  find  these  days  that 
many  big  fruit-growers  are  becoming  expert  beekeepers  also. 

As  W.R.B.  -  says,  we  town  farmers  are  not  in  position  to  keep  many  stands 

of  bees —  that  is,  most  of  us           but  there  is  really  no  reason  why  some  of 

us  shouldn't  produce  honey  on  a  small  scale.    And  this  would  mean  planting 
crops  that  supply  the  bees  with  honey  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  season. 

Most  flowers  contain  nectar—  but  some  contain  more  than  others  and  some 
have  a  more  desirable  type  than  others.    White  clover,  for  instance,  produces 
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a  clear,,  very  light-colored,  pleasant-flavored  honey  —  not  as  rich  as  some* 
hut  a  very  desirable  type.    Buckwheat,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  rather 
dark  honey,  with  a  more  pronounced  flavor. 

We're  used  to  referring  to  the  ""busy  "bee,"  hut  in  some  respects  "bees 
are  pretty  much  like  human  beings.    They're  not  inclined  to  work  any  harder 
for  what  they  get  than  they  have  to.    Bee  specialists  tell  me  that  bees 
always  seek  their  supply  of  honey  as  near  their  hive  as  possible,  and  where 
it  is  easiest  to  gather. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  knew  an  old  man  who  lived  back  in  the  hills  and  kept 
colonies  of  bees  in  those  old-time  braided-straw  hivos  that  wo  used  to  see 
in  the  picture  books.    He  had  a  long  row  of  those  hives  on  a  plank,  supported 
upon  sections  of  a  tree  trunk,  which  iras  sawed  off  the  right  length  to  support 
the  hives  about  2  feet  above  the  ground.    Adjoining  these  hives  was  another 
row  of  crude  wooden  ones.    These  woodon  hivos  were  simply  planks  nailed 
together  to  form  tall  boxes,  with  another  short  piece  of  plank  placed  on  top 
and  weighted  with  a  stone  to  form  a  roof.    The  bees  entered  through  littlo 
notches  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  box  whore  it  raised  upon  the  floor  plank. 
Holes  were  bored  at  intervals,  and  small  round  shaved  sticks  were  placed 
crosswise  inside  the  box  to  support  the  load  of  comb  and  honey.    When  the 
box  was  filled  with  honey,  tho  old  beekeoper  would  put  another  small  box  on 
top  of  the  big  one,  and  the  bees  filled  it  in  turn—  provided  of  course  the 
honey  supply  held  out.    Then  the  top  box  was  removod  and  this  constituted  the 
beekeeper's  share  of  the  summer's  honey  harvest.    The  honey  in  tho  big  box 
was  left  for  the  bees  to  feed  upon  during  the  winter. 

Now  as  I  say,  this  was  a  good  many  years  ago.    Such  crude  methods  are 
practically  obsolete  today.    Everything  is  done  on  a  more  scientific  basis, 
very  seldom  are  colonies  allowed  to  swarm.    When  a  colony  becomes  too  large 
it  is  dividod  and  a  new  one  established.    Bees  are  provided  with  beautiful 
wooden  forms  or  molds,  instead  of  sticks,  on  which  to  store  honey. 

I  won't  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  modern  bee-koeping  and  honey 
production.    I  haven't  time  and  I  haven't  had  the  experience.    But  I  CANT 
mention  a  number  of  bulletins  that  will  tell  you  practically  anything  you 
want  to  know  about  modern  methods.    First,  there's  Farmers  1  Bulletin  Ho.  447, 
called  "Bees."    Then  there's  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1198,  called  "Swarm  Control; 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  961,  "Transferring  Bees  to  Modern  Hives;  "and  Farmers'; 
Bulletin  Ho.  1012,  "Tho  Preparation  of  Bees  for  Outdoor  Wintering." 

You  can  get  copies  of  any  of  these  publications,,  while  the  supply  lasts, 

simply  by  writing  to  Station,        or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Washington. 

AHHOTJHCEMEHT :  That  was  Neighbor  Thompson,  bringing  you  the  Primer  for  Town 

Farmers.    Station  .  presents  this  program  each  Wednesday  through  the 

courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    So  be  on  the  lookout  for 
Mr.  'Thompson  next  week  at  this  same  time. 
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HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time :  10  minutes 

AJjOJOUITCELfflHT :    At  this  time  we  turn  another  page  in  the  Primer  for  Town 

Farmers.    We  find  the  leaf  for  today  labilid "Rabies  Hydrophobia  and 

Mad-Dog  Scares."    Neighbor  Thompson,  town-farmer  representative  of  the 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Station  has  dug  up  some  interesting 

information  on  these  well  known  questions- — interesting,  e specially,  be- 
cause rabies  is  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  diseases  now  in  existence. 
Let's  hear  about  it,  Mr.  Thompson. 


Well,  we  had  our  annual  mad-dog  scare  the  other  day,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  fizzle.    Fortunately,  the  innocent  dog  wasn't  shot — al- 
though it  was  shot  at. 

The  first  I  knew  of  it,  doors  began  to  slam  all  around  me,  and 
my  neighbors'  wives  let  out  a  few  screams.     I  thought  sure  either  a  maniac 
or  a  mouse  was  loose  on  the  streets.    Then  I  noticed  a  little  dog  trotting 
down  the  sidewalk.     It  did  seem  to  be  frothing  at  the  mouth,  all  right, 
and  I  broke  a  few  speed  records  myself.     But  when  I  dashed  back  with  my 
shot-gun  I  found  a  whole  crowd  there  ahead  of  me.     Charley  Wade,  who  used 
to  be  a  real  wild  western  cowboy  in  his  younger  days,  had  driven  alongside 
in  an  automobile  and  lassoed  the  little  animal. 

And  now  it  turns  out  that  the  dog  wasn't  mad  after  all.    He  belonged 
to  Joe  Watson,  out  in  the  country,  and  Joe  has  put  a  muzzle  on  him  for 

safety  but  the  veterinarian  says  it  is  HOT  a  case  of  rabies.  Charley 

Wade  is  something  of  a  hero  and  Joe  Watson  is  Charle-'s  friend  for  life* 
Bat  is  was  a  good  scare  while  it  lasted. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  offhand  whether  such  a  dog 

does  or  does  not  have  rabies.    Frothing  at  the  mouth  is  a  sign  but  it 

is  not  a  sure  sign,  the  Veterinarian  tells  me,    A  mad-dog  may  not  foam  at 
the  mouth- — and  a  dog  which  is  not  mad,  MAY.     Foaming  at  the  mouth  is  some- 
times a  result  of  other  diseases  than  rabies. 

I've  learned  other  things  about  rabies,  too.     I've  learned  for  in- 
stance, that  what  I've  always  thought  about  "dog  days"  has  been  more  or  less 
superstition.     Strange  as  it  seems,  authorities  on  the  subject  declare  that 
rabies  is  not  a  hot-weather  disease.     They  assert  that  it  is  just  as  likely 

to  develop  in  January  as  in  July  and  they  nave  plenty  of  facts  to  prove 

that  it  doe s  come  in  fall,  winter  and  spring  just  about  as  often  as  it  comes 
in  summer. 
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I  was  also  brought  up  to  believe  that  mad  dogs  are  afraid  of  water. 
$ut  this  seems  to  be  just  another  mis'4feksn  idea  that  won't  bear  the  light 
of  day.    Dog  experts  say  that  so-called  mad  dogs  have  even  been  known 
to  swim  rivers.     They  say  that  the  sight  of  water  in' itself  would  not 
cause  a  dog  to  throw  fits.     What  probably  happens  is  that  the  mad  dog 
throws  a  fit  trying  to  drink  water.    He's  unable  to  drink  because  of  the 
paralysis  which  affects  his  throat. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  got  the  idea  somewhere  that  if  a  man  was  bitten 

by  a  dog- — and  the  dog  at  any  time  later  in  his  life  contracted  rabies  

then  the  man  would  get  the  disease  too..   When  I  examine  this  idea  now 
I  wonder  how  I  ever  Relieved  it.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  people  who 
still  believe  it.    The  explanation  of  the  belief,  according  to  scientists, 
possibly  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  saliva  of  a  dog  may  be  infectious  for 
from  5  to  8  days  before  he  shows  outward  evidence  of  the  disease.    But  ex- 
perience and  all  tests  show  that  rabies  is  transmitted  only  by  animals  that 
arc  actually  diseased  at  the  time  the  bite  is  inflicted. 

Throughout  the  known  history  of  rrabies,  which  extends  back  more  than 
2,000  years,  it  has  seemed  to  have  strange  effects  on  the  human  imagination* 
Probably  because  we've  known  so  little  about  it  until  recently.    And  thus 
wc  still  hold  on  to  common  beliefs  which  have  no  foundation.    And  thus 
you'll  sometimes  find  people  suffering  from  "hydrophobia,"  when  actually 
the  hydrophobia  exists  only  in  their  imagination, 

rfcls  really  amazing  what  the  human  imagination  can  do*     There's  the 
case  of  a  young  dry-goods  clerk  who  was  bitten  by  the  proprietor's  watch 
dog.    A  physician  friend  of  mine  tells  me  the  story.    A  few  days  after  he 
was  bitten  the  clerk  fainted  at  the  counter.     When  he  came  to,  he  said  that 
he  had  been  reading  about  rabies,     and  he  insisted  that  he  was  developing 
hydrophobia.     Two  days  later  he  was  extremely  hysterical.     He  would  roll 
over  and  over  in  bed,  apparently  unable  to  control  himself.    He  would  growl, 
and  snarl  and  snap  at  the  bed  clothes.    He  would  even  catch  the  pillow  or  - 
sheet  with  his  teeth  and  shake  it  like  a  terrier  shaking  a  rat. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  dog  that  bit  him  was  examined.    And  then,  during 
one  of  the  man's  quiet  spells,  the  doctor  was  able  to  tell  him  that  the  dog 

did  1TOT  have  rabies  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  hydrophobia.    In  a  few 

days  he  was  perfectly  well  again.    He  was  a  victim  of  hydrophobia  which  al- 
ways ends  in  death  but  of  what  psychologists  call  autosuggestion. 

Such  cases  are  unusual,  but  they  have  happened  more  than  once. 
Specialists  on  rabies  say  that  many  cases  of  so-called  hydrophobia  are 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  an  overworked  imagination.    However,  this  extreme 
is  still  not  so  serious  as  the  other  one.    There  have  been  cases,  too, 
where  people  have  been  bitten  by  diseased  dogs,  and  have  thought  little  of  it, 
not  suspecting  the  dog  was  mad.    These  cases  are  also  unusual,  but  they  also 
happen. 
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There  is  not  necessarily  need  for  alarm  in  a  dog  "bite,  even  though 
the  dog  happens  to  be  mad,  provided  proper  action  is  taken.    Animal  di- 
sease specialists  say  that  only  15  to  40  per  cent  of  those  bitten  actually 
contract  the  disease.    It  depends  on  the  kind  of  animal- — the  location  snd 

size  of  the  wound  and  on  other  things.     The  only  wise  course  to  follow  is  to 

take  no  chances.     Get  competent  medical  advice  at  once,  and  don't  worry. 

l*Tow,  how  can  you  tell  a  mad  dog?    Well,  I've  "been  reading  up  on  that 
question.    And  it  seems  there  are  two  types  of  symptoms.     Therft  is  the 
furious,  violent  or  irritable  type;  and  the  dumb  or  paralytic  type. 

In  the  furious  or  violent  type,  you  first  notice  a  change  in  the  dog's 
disposition.     An  affectionate  dog  may  become  morose  or  depressed.    A  snapping, 
treacherous  dog  may  become  affectionate,  or  cowardly.    This  is  followed  by 
a  tendency  to  roam.     If  crossed,  the  dog  may  fight  or  bits  at  anything  that 

interferes  with  his  freedom  or  he  may  attack  persons  or  animals  without 

provocation.    He  will  often  eat  or  chew  such  things  as  wood,  leather,  and 
rags.    He  MAY  foam  at  the  mouth.    He  will  be  afraid  of  nothing —  not  even 
water.     Later,  his  voice  will  change,  and  he  may  bark  with  a  long-drawn-out 
howl  like  a  coyote.     The  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  throat  become  paralyzed  and 
the  dog  finds  it  impossible  to  swallow.     The  paralysis  extends  to  the  legs 
and  other  parts  of  the  Itody;  and  the  dog  usually  dies  in  from  four  to  eight 
days  after  the  development  of  the  first  symptoms. 

On  the  other  hand  the  dog  with  the  dumb  or  paralytic  type  of  rabies  is 
not  apt  to  do  much  damage.    Paralysis  will  develop  early,  without  symptoms 
of  frenzy  or  irritability.     The  dog  is  depressed  from  the  first,  and  seems  to 
want  only  a  good  hiding  place.    He  generally  dies  in  from  1  to  3  days. 

I  think  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  several  countries  have 
succeeded  in  stamping  out  rabies  entirely.     They've  done  it  by  eliminating 
the  rabid  dog,  because  dogs  are  chiefly  responsible  for  spreading  the  di- 
sease.   And  they've  eliminated  the  rabid  dog  through  such  simple  measures 
as  licensing,  muzzling,  and  quarantine,  and  destruction  of  stray  dogs. 

Rabies  is  a  disease  that  is  comparatively  easy  to  suppress,  and  yet  and 

here's  something  that  strikes  me  as  worth  thinking  about  it  seems  to 

be  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  in  the  United  States. 

If  a  dog  bites  you,  I  gather  that  it  is  very  probably  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about,  except  for  the  immediate  pain.    But  that  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  common  sense  to  see  a  physician,  and  call  in  a  treterinarian  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  rabies  in  the  biting  dog.     If  the  dog  is 
rabid  the  Pasteur  treatment  should  be  taken.    Don't  worry.    But  on  the 
other  hand,  take  no  chances. 


AI^TOUITCEI.IEITT :  Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  brought  you  some  interesting  and 
useful  facts  about  mad  dogs  and  mad--dog  scares.    He's  asked  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  will  find  more  complete  information  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletin  called  "Rabies,  or  Hydrophobia. "     If  you  want  a  cop;."  of  this  publi- 
cation, write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  449-F,  either  to  Station  or  to 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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1T0T  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time;  10  minutes. 

AF^OUTTCELEl-TT :    At  this  time  Station  presents  the  Primer  for  Town 

Farmers,  which  we  bring  you  each  TTednesday  at  this  time  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    And  let  me  advise 
you  folks  who  have  tuned  in  to  hear  Neighbor  Thompson,  that  you'd  better 
have  a  pencil  handy.    Mr.  Thompson  is  going  to  devote  most  of  his  10 
minutes  to  telling  you  about  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins  that 

are  timely  this  time  of  year  and  which  you  can  get  free  of  charge 

as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.    All  right,  Neighbor. 


I  had  a  birthday  the  other  day  and  one  of  my  friends  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  sent  me  a  present.    The  present  was  a  neatly 
wrapped  package  of  FREE  bulletins,  together  with  a  birthday  card  on 
which  my  friend  signed  himself,  "Sandy  MacGregor,  Aberdeen,  Scotland." 

However,  inexpensive  gifts  are  often  the  most  welcome;  and  this 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  bulletins.    My  friend's  selections  were  so 
timely  that  I  decided  to  take  my  10  minutes  today  to  tell  you  about 
them.     Some  of  them  are  new,  and  some  have  been  recently  revised  and 
reprinted.     In  fact  a  few  were  written  10  or  12  years  ago  and  have  been 
revised  and  reprinted  half  a  dozen  times,  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
them. 

Now  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  you're  most  interested  in.  So 
I'll  start  out  with  a  bulletin  that  _I  was  especially  glad  to  get. 
It's  called  "Trees  for  Town  and  City  Streets." 

Some  towns  take  care  of  street-tree  planting  as  a  municipal  en- 
terprise.   But  as  you  know,  I  live  in  a  small  suburban  village,  and  I 
found  out  years  ago  that  If  I  wanted  shade  trees  in  front  of  my  house 
I'd  have  to  plant  them  myself.    Recently,  though,  a  group  of  us  have 
been  talking'the  matter  over  with  the  town  authorities,  and  it  looks 
as  if- .-we  will  start  a  real  street-tree  planting  program  next  spring. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  good  way  to  do  it.    Personally,  I  had 
quite  a  time  getting  trees  to  grow  in  front  of  my  own  property,  by  my- 
self, with  the  limited  knowledge  I  had  at  the  time.     I  agree  with  the 
bulletin  that  the  three  main  factors  are  selection  of  the  proper 
varieties  of  trees;  providing  suitable  conditions  for  growth;  and 
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timely  and  intelligent  care*     A  city  is  ordinarily  "better  equipped  to 
provide  these  things  than  an  individual. 

If  you're  interested  in  this  "bulletin,  the  number  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1-2-0-8 .-F. 

And  since  I've  "brought  up  the  subject  of  community  cooperation, 
I  may  as  well  add  another  to  the  list.     It  is  called  "plans  or  Rural 
Community  Buildings,"  and  the  number  is  Farmers '  Bulletin  No,  1-1-7-3-]?. 
This  bulletin  contains  many  illustrations  and  nany  suggestions  on  the 
construction  and  use  of  community  buildings.     It  suggests  types  of 
buildings,  advantageous  locations,  and  gives  approximate  costs. 

Now,  coming  down  to  our  own  back-yards,  here's  a  bulletin  called 
"Dahlias  for  the  Home.     There's  a  statement  on  the  opening  page  that 
most  of  you  dahlia-lovers  will  agree  with.     It  says  that  "Mo  flower 
is  more  important  in  the  garden  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  than 
the  dahlia."    The  bulletin  has  a  special  chapter  on  how  to  store  and 
propagate  the  roots.     It  is  Farmers*  Bulletin  Ho.  1-3-7-0-F. 

Another  flower  bulletin  that  is  very  timely  right  now  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1-4-0-6-F,  on  Garden  Irises.     If  you  grow  irises,  now  is 
about  the  last  call  for  taking  them  up,     dividing  them  and  moving 
them  to  new  locations.    The  bulletin  not  only  describes  the  different 
types  of  iris,  but  goes  into  detail  about  the  kind  of  care  they  need. 
You'll  also  find  information  on  the  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  iiris 
and  how  to  control  them. 

And  speaking  of  insects  reminds  me  that  I  found  a  multitude  of  the 

pests  little  black  ones— ■-«*©»  the  stems  of  my  chrysanthemums  a  few 

days  ago.     They  turned  out  to  be  black-aphids,  or  plant  lice.    That  was 
the  day  after  the  bulletins  arrived.    And  included  in  the  package  was 
Farmers1  Bulletin  No.  1-3-0-6-F,  called  "The  Insect  Enemies  of  Chrysan- 
themums^    So  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  out  all  about  the  aphids 
and  just  what  to  do  to  them. 

Incident ly,   I  was  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  no  less 
than  15  different  kinds  of  insects  which  attack  the  chrysanthemum. 

While  insects  and  diseases  are  perhaps  less  troublesome  now  than 
earlier  in  the  season,  you  may  still  be  interested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1-3-7-1-F,  entitled  "Garden  Vegetable  Diseases  and  Insects."  At 
any  rate,  this  "bulletin  is  an  old  stand-by  that  I  wouldn't  be  without. 
My  old  copy  was  about  worn  out,  so  I  was  glad  my  friend  included  a 
fresh  one.     It's  one  of  the  publications  I  put  into  my  hand  reference* 
file. 

There  are  several  bulletins  on  strawberries.     There's  one  on 
"Strawberry  Diseases,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1458-F.    But  the  one 
I'm  most  interested  in  right  now  is  called  "Strawberry  Culture,"  This 
bulletin  is  published  in  three  parts  for  different  sections  of  the 
coijntry.     For  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  regions  it  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1026-F;  for  the  western  United  States,  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1027;  and  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1028-F.    My  strawberries  killed  out  pretty  badly  during  the  summer 
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last  year  after  a  good  start  and  I've  "began  to  suspect  that  I  need 
more  information  about  caring  for  them. 

Now  one  more  "bulletin  on  gardening,  and  1*11  pass  on  a  few 
miscellaneous  suggestions.    This  one  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1242~Fj 
called  "The  Permanent  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Garden,"  and  it  strikes  me 
as  a  valuable  publication.     It  gives  practical  Information  on  the 
things  most  of  us  v/ant  to  know  about  what  to  plant  for  home  use,  how 
to  plant  it,  and  how  to  care  for  it. 

Now  here  are  a  few  other  suggestions— —some  of  them  not  so  timely 
as  those  I've  mentioned,  but  all  of  them  useful,- 

Here's  one  on  "Clothes  Moths  and  Their  Control,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1353-F.     Incidentally,  I  might  have  mentioned  this  under  the  heading 
of  community  cooperation.    The  bulletin  points  out  that  woman's  clubs  and 
community  organizations  can  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  fighting  moths 
by  pooling  their  resources  and  buying  their  chemicals  in  quantity, 
Naphfci&lftno  ;  and  paradichlorobenzene  are  two  of  the  best  materials,  and 
both  can  usually  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

If  you  have  canaries  in  your  home,  you'll  find  some  valuable  tips 
in  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  1327- F,  called  "Canaries  and  Their  Management," 

It's  a  little  late  to  start  fighting  flies,  but  some  of  you  might 
yet  find  use  for  Farmers''  Bulletin  No.  734-F,  Fly-Traps  and  Their  Opera- 
t  ion. " 

And  here's  subulletin  with  information  that  is  timely  any  tine. 
It  is  called  "Some  Common  Disinfectants,"  and  the  number  is  Farmers* 
Bulletin    926-F.     It  gives  the  facts  about  common  disinfectants,  about 
which  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding. 

And  to  wind  up  with,  here's  a  suggestion  that  will  be  timely  within 
the  next  2  or  3  weeks.     If  you're  interested  .in  growing  tulip-bulbs, 
write  for  Department  Bulletin  No.  1082-D,  entitled  "The  Production  of 
Tulip  Bulbs. 

A1W0UNCEMENT :  That  concludes  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,    perhaps  I  had 
better  read  over  the  list  of  bulletins  Mr.  Thompson  mentioned,  so  you  can 
be  sure  you  have  the  numbers  you  want*    Here  is  the  list:     "Trees  for 
Town  and  City  Streets,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1208-F;     "Plans  of  Rural 
Community  Buildings,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1173-F;     "Dahlias  for  the  Home," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1370-F;     "Garden  Irises,"  Fame  r*?  Bullet  in  1406-F; 
"The  Insect  Enemies  of  Chrysanthemums, n  Farmers1  Bulletin  1306-F; 
"Garden  Vegetable  Diseases  and  Insects,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1371-F; "Straw- 
berry Diseases,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1458-F;     "The  Permanent  Fruit  and 
V  getable  Garden,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1242-F;     "Clothes  Moths  and  Their 
Control,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  1353-F;  "Canaries  and  Their  Management,"  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  1327-F;  "Fly-Traps  and  Their  Operation,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
734-F;  "Some  Common  Disinfectants,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  926-F;  and  "The  Pro- 
duction of  Tulip  Bulbs,"  Department  Bulletin  1028-D*    Now,  if  you  v/ant  any 

or  all  of  these  bulletins*  simply  write  to  Station  or  to  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  Was'bifi&iofe*  They  are  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Strawberry  Culture,  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Regions ,F.B.1026-F.  Straw- 
berry Culture  Western  United  States, F.  B'»  1027-F,  Strawberry  Culture  East- 
ern United  States,  F.  B.  1028-F. 
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NOT  FOR  KBLI  CATION 


Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes 

A]Q0ilN  CEMENT:      We  now  present  our  town-farmer  friend,  Neighbor  Thompson 
who  will  bring  you  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,    Mr.  Thompson's  subject 
today  is  one  in  which  I'm  sure  most  of  you  will  be  interested.    He's  been 
talking  over  the  fall  lawn  situation  with  his  friends  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and  he  now  brings  you  some  tips  on  making  the  lawa  more 
presentable  this  fall.    All  right,  Mr.  Thompson.  c  < 

TtiHrifirihr 

Well,  how  does  your  lawn  look  these  days? 

In  rny  community  this  question  has  about  the  same  effect  as  slapping 
a  poor  sufferer  on  his  sunburned  shoulders.    When  you  ask  that,  you'd 
better  smile. 

Drought  and  shortage  of  water  for  sprinkling  hit  our  lawns  pretty 
hard  around  here.    Mine  is  cne  of  them,  and  that's  why  I've  been  seeking 
expert  advice  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    I  assume  that  a  good 
many  of  you  are  in  the  same  boat,  because- — if  its  any  consolation  to 
you  the  situation  seems  to  be  pretty  widespread. 

The  first  thing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  men  wanted  to  know  was 
just  how  much  overhauling    my  lawn  needed.     'They  asked  if  I  had  enough 
grass  left  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  retain  it;  or  if  it  would  be  necessary 
to  re- seed  completely  and  start  all  over  again.    Generally  speaking,  they 
told  me,  it  will  pay  to  pat ch  up  the  lawn  if  half  the  grass  remains,  Add 
fresh  soil  and  fertilizer,  and  sow  grass  seed,  being  careful  that  you  don't 
destroy  any  healthy  grass. 

They  pointed  out  that  completely  overhauling  a  lawn  is  quite  a  job. 
It  means  working  up  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches;  raking 
all  of  the  old  grass;  adding  fertilizer  and  raking  it  in;  and  then  rolling 
and  re-seeding,  just  as  if  you  were  starting  an  altogether  new  premises. 

So  wherever  there  is  considerable  old  grass  left  in  good  condition, 
it  is  much  simpler  to  add  a  little  soil  in  low  places;  put  on  some  fertili- 
zer; rake  the  surface  smooth;  scatter  new  seed;  and  roll.    I  know  that  this 
isn't  quite  so  simple  as  it  sounds,  but  then,  it  pays. 

If  you've  ever  wondered  at  the  velvety  green-res?  cf  golf-course  greens. 
ju?t  remember  that  there's;  really  no  magic  abou^  k-.-ping  them  that  way. 
aJf>«ns-keepers  tell  yor>  "T-at  it  is  simjly  *.  matter  of  good  care  and  especially 
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of  "building  up  the  soil  to  good  fertile  condition.    This  means  fertilizing, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  good  lawn  fertilizers.    Hemenber,   though  manure  is 
not  one  of  them.    That  is,  the  kind  of  manure  you  usually  g et  from  dairy  "barns 
and  most  farms.    It  contains  too  many  weed  seeds.     There  are,  however  good 

manure  substitutes  and  pulverized  sheep  manure  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  is  generally  excellent  for  use  on  the  lawn. 

'The  Department  of  .Agriculture  recommends  a  mixture  consisting  of 
25  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  together  with  100  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal.     This  is  enough  to  fertilize  a  lawn  30  by  60  feet.    Here's  the  way 
they  mix  it; 

Dump  the  100-pound  sack  of  cottonseed  meal  on  a  tight  flour — such 
as  the  concrete  flour  in  the  garage.     Spread  it  out  rather  thinly,  and 
see  that  it  contains  no  lumps.    Then  sift  the  25  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate 
on  top  of  the  meal,  breaking  any  lumps  it  may  contain  until  the  whole  mixture 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  with  quarter-inch  mesh.     Then  take  a  shovel  and 
mix  the  cottonseed  meal  and  the  sulphate  until  they  are  thoroughly  blended 
together. 

Now  suppose  preparing  your  lawn  for  its  fall  renovating  is  simply  a 
natter  of  fertilizing  and  re-seeding.    Here  are  some  suggestions.    Hake  the 

surface  with  a  steel- toothed  rake  remove  any  dead  grass  and  get  out 

any  weeds  that  may  be  staying  over  in  your  lawn.    1hen  fill  depressions  with 
a  little  good  soil— and  then  scatter  fertilizer  uniformly  over  the  entire 
surface.    Next  give  the  lawn  another  light  raking;  and  water  it,  to  wash  the 
fertilizer  into  the  soil.    After  2  or  3  days  it  will  be  ready  for  the  seed. 
I  lm  assuming  here  that  you  live  in  a  section  where  lawns  CA17  ordinarily  be 
started  "by  sowing  seed  in  the  Jail, 

Most  seed  dealers  keep  a  special  brand  or  mixture  of  lawn  grass 
adapted  to  their  region.     These  mixtures  I'm  told,  usually  contain  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  Hed  Top,  white  clover,  and  2  or  3  other  grasses  adapted  for 
lawns.     The  main  point  seems  to  be  to  get  pi enty  of  seed.     Some  authorities 
tell  me  that  125  pounds  tc  the  acre- — or  not  less  than  5  pounds  to  a  30  by 

oO  foot  lawn  xs  about  right.     That  seems  like  a  lot  of  seed,  but  then  it 

takes    a  lot  of  seed  to  produce  plenty  of  grass. 

Scatter  the  seed  broadcast  when  the  air  is  calm  and  he  sure  that  you 
distribute  it  over  the  surface  evenly.     Then  roll  the  lawn,  and  water  it. 
If  you  can  do  this  just  as  the  fall  rains  begin,  so  much  the  better. 

Some  folks  think  that  it  pays  to  wait  until  spring  to  sow  seed.  And 
whore  winters  are  apt  to  be  very  severe,  this  is  probably  correct.    In  most 
parts  of  the  country,  though,  sowing  along  about  the  first  of  September  gives 
good  results.     The  big  thing  Is    to  sow  it  in  time  that  it  will  be  well  esta- 
blished before  freezing  weather  sets  in. 

ITow  in  some  places  it  is  necessary  to  start  lawns  by  transplanting 
grass.    And  this  way,  the  renovating  can  be  done  almost  any  time  when  there 
is  enough  moisture  in  the  ground  to  make  the  new  plantings  grow.    Be  sure  that 
the  soil  is  firmly  packed  around  the  new  clumps  of  turf  when  they  are  set- — 
and  also  that  these  new  clumps  are  not  allowed  to  dry  out  during  handling. 
Keep  them  covered  with  wet  bags  or  old  carpet,  Department  of  Agriculture 
specialists  advise,  and  water  them  just  as  soon  as  they  are  set  in  the  sell. 
Even  if  there  is  considerable  moisture  already  in  the  soil,  a  prompt  watering- 
will  help  them  to  grow  better,  they  say. 
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If  you  prefer  to  roused  your  lawn  completely  with  strips  of  sod, 
a  still  different  technique  -is  recommended*     They  advise  working  over  the 
whole  susf&co  with  a  spading  fork,  or  similar  tool,  which  will  leave  the  top 
2  inches  finely  pulverized.    Then  it's  a  good  plan  to  scatter  fertilizer,  and 
rake  it  in  well  before  sodding.    After  the  sod  is  unrolled    and  the  pieces 
fitted  closely  together,  it's  also  a  good  idea  to  go  over  it  thoroughly  with 
a  rather  heavy  roller.    Then,  if  rains  don't  follow  immediately,  give  the 
new  sod  plenty  of  water,  so  that  it  can  take  hold  at  once  and  start  growing. 

Speaking  of  fall  lawns  in  general,  the  lawn  specialists  advise  frequent 
clipping.    After  the  new  grass  makes  a  start,  begin  clipping  just  as  soon  as 
it  gets  big  enough  for  the  mower  to  catch  it.    Don't    wait  until  it  is  2  or  3 
inches  highf* 

Clip  frequently  and  allow  the  clippings  to  fall  on  the  lawn.  This, 
together  with  intelligent  watering,  is  the  secret  to  a  fine  lawn.  That 
is,  once  you  have  the  soil  well  fertilized  and  the  right  grass  mixtures  well 
started. 

I  hope  some  of  the^e  sugsesti^n^  h-nve  beer  ^nlpful« 

ANNOUNCEMENT :      Through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agricalture,  Station   has  just  presented  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers. 


